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The War 


STATEMENTS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE COMMENDING SPEECH 
OF GENERAL GIRAUD 


[Released to the press March 15] 

General Giraud has now confirmed the hopes 
of this Government that his selection as the 
Commander in Chief of the French forces fight- 
ing in North Africa would make possible a 
greater unification of all groups behind his 
military leadership. This should insure the 
proper place for a victorious France in the 
restoration of liberty everywhere. 

General Giraud, like a true soldier, has de- 
voted all the time available to him from his 
military duties to the careful and patient study 
of the problems involved in the French terri- 
tories. He has reached the point where, with 
no material disturbance to his military effort, 
he has been able to remove discrimination in 
the treatment of those living under his jurisdic- 
tion. He has now made it possible for all ele- 
ments who desire the defeat of the Axis powers 
and the liberation of French territory to unite 
in their will to rid French soil of the weight of 
the Axis yoke. He has based his authority 
firmly upon the principle of the free expression 
of liberated Frenchmen and, foreseeing all 
France once more mistress of her destiny, 
has swept aside laws and decrees which 
were contrary to her traditional republican 
institutions. 


[Released to the press March 17] 


Prime Minister Churchill has today made a 
very important statement in the House of Com- 
mons, warmly welcoming and commending Gen- 
eral Giraud’s speech of Sunday, March 14, 1943. 
The Government of the United States is in the 
heartiest accord with this timely and splendid 
statement of the British Prime Minister and 
finds satisfaction in strongly commending this 
further step toward French unity. 

The statement of the British Prime Minister 
is as follows: 


“His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom warmly welcome General Giraud’s 


speech, in particular his abolition of French 
legislation subsequent to June 22, 1940, his abro- 
gation of all race distinction between native 
Moslems and Jewish inhabitants, and his deci- 
sion that municipal assemblies and Conseils 
Généraue will resume their traditional role with 
their members elected by the people. In order 
to achieve the liberation of France through vic- 
tory, Frenchmen everywhere must be united and, 
above all, all Frenchmen outside Nazi power 
should act loyally against the common enemy 
without a day’s needless delay. This object has 
been promoted by General Giraud’s speech and 
the National Committee memorandum, since 
these show that no questions of principle divide 
these two bodies of Frenchmen. 
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LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS 


On March 11, 1943 the President approved an 
act ? extending for another year the provisions 
of the Lend-Lease Act, under which the United 
States has for two years rendered aid to its 
allies. Contributing its part to the United Na- 
tions war effort, reverse lend-lease is an increas- 
ingly vital factor in the effective pooling of 
resources. Both outgoing and reciprocal aid 
are discussed fully in the eighth quarterly report 
to Congress by the Lend-Lease Administrator, 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., for the period ended 
March 11, 1943. 

From March 11, 1941 to March 1, 1943 the 
value of goods transferred and services ren- 
dered under the provisions of the act totaled 
$9,632,000,000. Almost four fifths of that 
amount was provided during the year preceding 
March 1, 1943. By areas, these goods and serv- 
ices were distributed during the 2-year period 
as follows: United Kingdom, 46 percent ; Soviet 
Union, 19 percent; Africa and the Middle East, 
16 percent; China, India, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 14 percent; other areas, 5 percent. 
During the first year about two thirds of lend- 
lease goods went to Britain, but from March 
1942 to’March 1943 the emphasis shifted from 
the United Kingdom to the Middle and Far 
East and to the Soviet Union. More than 
half of lend-lease goods was shipped to these 
points. The trend evident in 1942 continued 
into the first two months of 1943, according to 
the report, which continues: 

“The principal new developments have been: 
(1) An increase in the proportion of total lend- 
lease shipments going to the Soviet Union as 
compared with that going to the United King- 
dom; (2) a sharp increase in the amount of 
food going to U. S. S. R.; (3) assignment of 
additional planes to the India-China air trans- 
port routes; (4) shipment to North Africa of 
lend-lease arms for General Giraud’s army, and 
of food, clothing, and other supplies to the lib- 
erated people of French North Africa.” 

Mr. Stettinius reports that shipments to the 
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Soviet Union were almost 10 percent greater 
in January 1943 than in the preceding month; 
in February, shipments increased 30 percent 
further. He continues: “In addition to sending 
to the Soviet more lend-lease planes, tanks, and 
trucks than to any other area, we have shipped 
more than 130,000 submachine guns, more than 
98,000,000 pounds of TNT and toluol, more than 
188,000,000 pounds of copper and brass, hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles of telephone wire, 
92,000 tons of rails, car wheels and other rail- 
road equipment, and almost 3,000,000 pairs of 
Army boots. We have sent as well many other 
munitions and war supplies and considerable 
quantities of raw materials, such as steel and 
chemicals, which have been used to manufacture 
bombs and high-explosive shells.” 

In commenting on lend-lease aid to China, 
Mr. Stettinius states : “The closing of the Burma 
Road left air transport as the only effective 
means of getting supplies into China. Con- 
stant efforts have been made to enlarge this air 
service but up to now the amount of lend-lease 
supplies that we have been able to get into 
China itself has been very small. ... The 
volume of lend-lease supplies getting into China 
cannot be expanded until the supply routes are 
expanded. American efforts are being concen- 
trated, therefore, on enlarging the capacity of 
the air routes to China, on exploration and de- 
velopment of new routes, and on preparations 
for recapturing those which have been seized by 
the enemy.” 

Lend-lease is playing a vital part in North 
Africa, not only by supplying the military com- 
mands but by helping to strengthen the civilian 
front. The Lend-Lease Administration is 
working closely with the Office of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Operations in the North 
African civilian supply program. Shipments 
of civilian supplies to North Africa have been 
small, according to the report, but they are re- 
lieving acute shortages and will help restore 
North Africa as an important area for the pro- 
duction of food and strategic raw materials, 
both greatly needed by the United Nations. 
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The reciprocal aid which we receive from our 
allies is now a major factor in the supply of our 
forces abroad and has reached substantial pro- 
portions. “Virtually all of the supplies fur- 
nished by the British to our troops in the 
United Kingdom”, the report states, “are sup- 
plied as reverse lend-lease, in addition to almost 
all of the facilities our troops use and the trans- 
portation and other services they require. Part 
of the equipment our troops are using in North 
Africa is British equipment provided as recip- 
rocal aid.” 

The report continues: “In 1943 the British 
have agreed to provide our troops in the Euro- 
pean theater with more than 400,000,000 pounds 
of food. This food is either produced by 
the British in the United Kingdom or it is im- 
ported from countries other than the United 
States. 

“The British have made available as reverse 
lend-lease more than 700,000 dead weight tons 
of shipping for American military operations. 

“From July 1 to December 31, 1942, the Brit- 
ish furnished to our forces in the United King- 
dom as reverse lend-lease 1,121,000 ship tons 
of supplies, not including construction mate- 
rials. This was more than we shipped to our 
troops from the United States in that period. 
In addition, construction materials totaling an- 
other 1,595,000 tons were supplied. The United 
States spent only $25,000 in the United King- 
dom in December for supplies for our armed 
forces there. 

“In addition to other supplies, the United 
Kingdom is furnishing new facilities for our 
troops including hundreds of airfields, barracks 
and hospitals. The cost of these facilities is 
estimated at over a half billion dollars. Trans- 
portation, heat, light and telephone and other 
communications services are being provided 
free of charge on reverse lend-lease without pay- 
ment by us in cash. 

“Most American troops and their equipment 
have been carried from the United States to 
the British Isles in British ships. Whenever 
American troops are carried in British ships to 
any area they are transported under reverse 
lend-lease, without any payment by us.” 
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Food consumption in Australia and New Zea- 
land has been curtailed in order to supply our 
troops with almost all their food requirements 
as reciprocal aid. The report points out that 
“Australia and New Zealand together furnished 
our troops with more than 235,000,000 pounds 
of food from June to December, 1942. ... In 
1942 we received as reciprocal lend-lease from 
Australia and New Zealand more beef, veal, 
lamb and mutton than we exported to all lend- 
lease countries. 

“Australia is also providing munitions to our 
forces out of its own production. New Zealand 
and Australia both have constructed bases, bar- 
racks, and airfields for our forces. Australia 
is providing uniforms made in Australian mills, 
and New Zealand is providing army boots for 
our forces there. 

“Australia’s shipyards are building many 
hundreds of landing craft, barges, and other 
small boats for General MacArthur’s men as 
reverse lend-lease. In addition, scores of trawl- 
ers and coastal steamers have been turned over 
for our use by Australia.” 

During the last 7 months of 1942 India built 
or turned over to us more than a score of air- 
fields and provided us with 314 million gallons 
of gasoline, several hundred trucks, quantities 
of quartermaster supplies, and small arms and 
munitions, in addition to constructing ware- 
houses, repair shops, barracks, hospitals, and 
miles of road. 

“American troops in Iceland and the Fijis, in 
India, Egypt, and Iran, and in various parts of 
Africa, are being supplied by Great Britain, the 
Dominions and India with reciprocal aid. 

“The Fighting French are providing our 
forces with reciprocal aid in Equatorial Africa. 
Belgium is providing aid to our forces in the 
Congo. Even hard-pressed China is providing 
supplies for the U. S. Air Forces in China as 
reciprocal aid.” 

Lend-lease and reverse lend-lease are not 
limited to transfers between the United States 
and other United Nations; the other United 
Nations also supply each other on substantially 
the same terms. 
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PURCHASING-MISSION PROGRAM 
LICENSES 


A new system of advance programing of ex- 
ports for purchasing missions,of foreign gov- 
ernments, which will make possible closer co- 
ordination in procurement and shipping, has 
been worked out jointly by the Department of 
State, the Office of Lend-Lease Administration, 
and the Board of Economic Warfare, in agree- 
ment with the purchasing missions. This plan, 
scheduled to become effective on April 1, 1948, 
will provide United States exporters with ad- 
vance information with which to schedule avail- 
able business in accordance with known essen- 
tial requirements. 

As the plan is initiated, it provides for the 
submission by the foreign purchasing agency to 
the Office of Lend-Lease Administration or the 
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Board of Economic Warfare of quarterly esti- 
mates of import requirements for the territories 
represented by the mission. All commodities 
now subject to control by the War Production 
Board will be covered by the program license; 
other commodities will be covered by dollar and 
tonnage limitations to keep from crowding out 
essential materials. After issuance of the pro. 
gram license, the foreign government certify. 
ing agency designated in the license will au- 
thorize exports to the amounts and for the uses 
specified in the program license. 

The program-licensing procedure is being 
adopted to make the most essential use of scarce 
materials and shipping space and to coincide 
with the provisions of the Controlled Materials 
Plan and with allocations by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


Cultural Relations 


A FREE MIND FOR A FREE WORLD 
Address by Charles A. Thomson * 


[Released to the press March 15] 


Tonight I bring the New England Inter- 
American Institute a sincere and cordial greet- 
ing from the Under Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Sumner Welles, and his expression of 
profound regret that official matters of the most 
urgent character have made it impossible for 
him to be here in person. He has asked me to 
convey to you his best wishes for the full success 
of the Institute and his appreciation of the 
value of this important initiative toward closer 
fellowship in thought and sentiment on the 
part of the people of the United States with the 
peoples of the other republics of the hemisphere. 

For my own part, I consider it a great priv- 
ilege to participate in this evening’s program, 


* Delivered at Boston University, Mar. 15, 1943. Mr. 
Thomson is Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations, 
Department of State. 


dedicated as it is to the enlargement of the 
horizons and the extension of the mutual under- 
standing of the countries of the New World. 
By sponsoring this Institute, Boston Univer- 
sity, with the assistance of the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and in co- 
operation with other New England colleges and 
universities and with the Pan American Society 
of Massachusetts, bears witness to the growing 
faith in an underlying continental unity of 
purpose and grants its aid to the wise and pa- 
tient efforts to embody that faith in more effec- 
tive inter-American cooperation. 

That faith and those efforts, given support 
and direction by the joint action of our govern- 
ments, is one of the surest bases for the belief 
that the world beyond the present conflict, the 
world toward which we strive through the con- 
flict, will be a world in which the rewards as 
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well as the duties of mankind will be greater 
than in any period in the past. We may well 
rejoice that such a basis has been laid. 

During the past year the Department of State 
in its program of cultural relations invited Dr. 
Jorge Zalamea, a distinguished writer and pub- 
licist of Colombia, to visit the United States. 
On his return he declared in a significant radio 
address : 


“Latin America has an unshakable confidence 
in the final victory of the United States and the 
allied nations. If in order to obtain this victory 
fresh efforts, fresh privations, fresh sacrifices 
should be needed, I am sure that Latin America 
would accept them with serenity because it has 
faith in the future.” 


Dr. Zalamea was one of scores of influential 
leaders from the other American republics 
whose first-hand reports have proved a potent 
influence in alining with the United Nations 
the 10 American countries north of the Panama 
Canal, together with Brazil, and inducing 8 of 
the remaining 9 South American countries to 
break diplomatic relations with the Axis. The 
Governments of our neighboring republics have 
ranged themselves with us. But on my trip 
last fall to South America I found that in many 
countries the warmth of the people’s support 
surpassed even that of their government. 

Thus cooperation in the political and eco- 
nomic field has been supplemented and strength- 
ened by the development of an underlying basic 
understanding concerning the community of 
interests and efforts that binds the American na- 
tions together. To this understanding have con- 
tributed the interchange of leaders of thought 
and opinion, of research workers, technicians 
and professors, and students; translation back 
and forth of significant and revealing writings; 
radio broadcasts and the showing of motion 
pictures; cooperation in public health and social 
well-being, in nutrition and education, in child 
welfare and labor protection and similar mat- 
ters of help to daily living. 

These cultural exchanges are a part of those 
activities to which Mr. Welles referred in his 
recent speech at the University of Toronto when 
he remarked ; 
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“T think that we of America can say that if 
22 independent democracies such as those which 
occupy North, Central, and South America—of 
different origins—can achieve the measure of 
progress which we now have achieved toward 
a peaceful and humane relationship and toward 
profitable economic cooperation, that same form 
of relationship can be achieved in all regions of 
the world.” 


Upon the success of the policy of inter- 
American cooperation is founded our faith that 
cooperation among the world’s peoples in mu- 
tual efforts to solve their problems is both pos- 
sible and practicable. 

In this faith we recognize that peace must 
be based upon international political coopera- 
tion, which will assure that full security which 
is truly essential to the realization of all the 
hopes of the world’s peoples. 

It must also be based upon international 
economic cooperation. Economic cooperation 
can help to achieve that advance of living stand- 
ards among the world’s peoples which in turn 
should insure continuing peaceful efforts at the 
solutions of their many different economic 
problems, 

We recognize, further, that peace must be 
based upon a third factor: cultural relations 
among the world’s peoples carried out by co- 
operative action. For so far as political and 
economic problems arise out of differences in 
social attitudes, in intellectual outlooks, and in 
the possession of knowledge, they are cultural 
problems. 

Is it not true that this is a war for men’s 
minds, and do not our enemies wage cultural 
as well as military, political, and economic war- 
fare? Their cultural aggressions antedate 
their military attacks. 

The National Socialists have created an edu- 
cation for German children and youth aptly 
called “education for death”. Upon their vic- 
tims they impose an “education for slavery”. 
In the conquered countries east of Germany all 
universities are closed. The libraries have been 
looted and destroyed. The secondary and pri- 
mary schools have been reduced in number and 
their courses of study adulterated with Nazi 
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propaganda. Everywhere in the German-oc- 
cupied lands professors, scientists, and teachers 
who have remained intellectually honest have 
been driven into exile or have died in concen- 
tration camps. 

The Japanese warlords have trained their 
people in a subservience that makes each one of 
them—man, woman, and child—an abject mem- 
ber of the state. Each is taught that his chief 
glory is to have been born a Japanese. His 
sole destiny is to live and, if need be, die for 
his emperor. The feudal code of Bushido has 
been made the rule of life for the nation. 

Frankly and openly the Japanese practice a 
cultural imperialism designed to bind their sub- 
ject peoples to their service. Behind their 
armies go agents who take control of news- 
papers, bookshops, publishing houses, radio sta- 
tions, and schools. The study of the Japanese 


language and Japanese culture is made compul- 
sory in the schools. The young of the conquered 
peoples are given Japanese heroes to emulate 
and Japanese songs to sing. Students, authors, 
and scientists are taken to Japan where the ad- 
vantages of cooperating with the Japanese are 


made to appear clear and pleasant. The Jap- 
anese program, “Asia for the Asiatics”, involves 
keeping the Asiatic peoples in a state of cultural 
dependency on the dominant power in Asia, 
Japan. 

Our enemies subvert intelligence, learning, 
and research to the service of conquest and en- 
slavement. They impose closed minds upon 
their subject peoples. They make closed intel- 
lectual areas of their conquests. Into areas out- 
side their control they introduce a propaganda, 
often disguised as legitimate cultural activity, 
in order to destroy the freedom and democracy 
they despise and fear. ; 

The Axis countries mean to base their en- 
during rule upon a monopoly of scientific and 
professional training that will make them alone 
the possessors of the knowledge and skill re- 
quired to operate a modern state. Cleverly and 
insidiously they build tyranny and exploitation 
upon a foundation of inculcated ignorance and 
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intellectual stagnation among their subject 
peoples. 

“A people without leaders must remain 
slaves”: this ig the doctrine which the Axis 
proclaims—and practices. 

This doctrine is the complete antithesis of 
democracy as we Americans know it and fight 
for it. 

Democracy, as my colleague Ralph E. Turner 
has noted, is the right of the individual to take 
part in making the decisions that affect his life, 
Democracy is also the opportunity to take part 
in the action necessary to carry out these 
decisions. 

Side by side with this fundamental principle 
stands our belief in equality, which declares that 
one individual shall not be in a position to exer- 
cise power, either political or economic or intel- 
lectual, over another individual to the continv- 
ous advantage of the former or to the permanent 
disadvantage of the latter. 


We understand that democracy requires the 
full use of available knowledge as the means of 
advancing individual and national welfare. In 
our way of life we have given a fundamental 
place to a free access to knowledge and its fullest 
possible use. That this element in our life has 
multiplied the “gadgets” which foreign observ- 
ers so often dispraise should not obscure the 
more important fact that it is the basis of our 
high standard of living. 

In these practices of democracy we Americans 
stand at the guidepost to the future. 

In fine, one condition for the final success of 
the cause of the United Nations in the organiza- 
tion of a free, cooperative, and progressive rela- 
tionship among the world peoples is the intel- 
lectual liberty which permits the access of all 
individuals to the whole body of knowledge 
existing inourday. Intellectual liberty, in this 
sense, is not only the essence of democracy; it is 
also the foundation-stone for the establishment 
and maintenance of the “four freedoms” of the 
Atlantic Charter. More basic even than the 
freedoms that give the individual choice among 
actions and security in achievements is the free- 
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dom of mind that enables him to improve his 
choices and, consequently, raise his attainments. 

As in the political, economic, and military 
arenas, so in the cultural field the battle between 
the Axis and the United Nations is joined: it 
is intellectual regimentation for the enslave- 
ment of peoples against the cultural cooperation 
of peoples for their own advance toward a better 
life. 

In this conflict the Axis is doomed to defeat, 
not only because of the inherent right and actual 
strength of the United Nations but also because 
all regimes in history that have made intel- 
lectual tyranny their support have gone down; 
and, furthermore, because today the means of 
cultural interchange—radio, motion pictures, 
press, travel, mail service, shipping—are greater 
than ever before. 

But however certain the defeat of the Axis 
may be, the free and full use of knowledge which 
the world’s democratic peoples desire can only 
be assured if they take cooperative action to 
promote exchanges -of the best products of 
thought and spirit. 

It is the privilege of the Department of State 
to assist agencies such as you represent in the 
organization of this cultural cooperation. 
Through such cooperation the American people 
may give and receive those things which are 
mutually beneficial to the peoples of the world 
in scientific, literary, educational, and artistic 
fields. 

Cultural cooperation may develop in the post- 
war period along four main lines: (1) the 
diffusion and application of the advances of 
modern science and technology, (2) the under- 
girding of understanding between peoples 
through educational measures, (3) the growth 
of international social services, and (4) the de- 
velopment of intellectual exchange at the level 
of both higher learning and popular knowledge. 

For most men throughout the world, work is 
still drudgery. Poverty iscommon. [Illiteracy 
is general. Life expectancy is low. Life is 
cheap. But they know or are becoming aware 
of the fact that escape from these age-old con- 
ditions is possible. Thus they desire to obtain 
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the benefits of modern technology and science. 
Thus the American people have an opportunity 
to provide many people with the means of self- 
help without large cost to themselves or to the 
people aided. 

Not long ago the Chinese Government asked 
the Department of State to help in providing 
China with the services of a score or more of 
experts, including an American plant-breeder 
who could assist the Chinese war effort by the 
scientific improvement of the potato and corn 
crops of China. Before departing for China 
the plant-breeder gathered about 15,000 seeds 
of corn. They represented 100 kernels from 
each of the 120 best hybrid varieties and 100 
kernels each from many of the parents of these 
hybrids. He also gathered 20 tubers from each 
of the 53 leading varieties of potatoes. To- 
gether these seeds and tubers represented the 
results of over a half century of American plant- 
breeding. Today these seeds are growing in 
China, and young Chinese are being trained in 
American methods of plant-breeding in order 
that they may select and adapt the varieties of 
corn and potatoes best suited to China. 

This contribution of American plant-breed- 
ing to China—a lend-lease of American brains— 
illustrates how cultural exchanges can contrib- 
ute to the solution of economic problems. In 
fact, in this instance, free cultural exchange pro- 
vides some basis for achieving the freedom from 
want set forth in the Atlantic Charter as one of 
the goals of world liberation. 

It may be safely said that the solution of most 
of the world’s basic economic problems—im- 
proved nutrition, higher productivity of labor, 
better utilization of resources—will depend 
quite as much upon the spread of scientific 
technology throughout the world as upon politi- 
cal and economic arrangements among states. 

Similarly, it seems clear that improved health 
conditions, the control of epidemics, the lower- 
ing of death rates, and the increase of life ex- 
pectancy will follow from the spread of modern 
scientific therapeutics and preventive medicine. 

A primary objective of free cultural exchange 
in the post-war period will be to build up and 
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improve in quality these professional services 
throughout the world. 

In this connection it may be emphasized that 
money is soon spent, while a thing learned, if 
serviceable, is almost never forgotten. 

‘ A--second form of cultural cooperation, 
closely related to that just mentioned, is the 
development of programs of education for the 
building of ‘international understanding. Any 
planning for the rehabilitation of war-torn 
Europe must give attention to the educational 
institutions and educational programs that have 
been destroyed or distorted by the war. While 
the reconstruction of the educational program 
ir, each country must be done by the people of 
that country, the United States and the other 
United-Nations may be of definite assistance. 
Consideration must be given, also, to the cooper- 
ative reorientation of the education in the Axis 
countries, where, as previously remarked, the 
school is now an instrument of warfare. 

- But concern with education cannot be lim- 
ited to adjustments required by the war. It is 
the belief of many that one of the reasons we 
lost the last peace was the lack of understand- 
ing on the part of the peoples of the meaning 
and importance of international affairs. In a 
democracy, governmental policies must reflect 
the will of the people. Cooperation among na- 
tions can be carried forward only if the people 
of this country and of other countries under- 
stand the cultural and economic interdepend- 
ence of the nations of the modern world and see 
the wisdom of cooperation to achieve an endur- 
ing and progressive peace. Without restricting 
the freedom of any nation in the shaping of its 
own educational program, there is a place for 
miternational cooperation in the planning of an 
educational program to meet modern needs. 

A third form of cultural cooperation which 
the democratic peoples may be expected to pro- 
mote is the development of international social 
services to control diseases, to regulate the traf- 
fie in drugs, to protect labor, to improve the care 
of children and mothers, and to advance social 
security. These measures, it is altogether 
likely, will be taken under the jurisdiction of 
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some international organization. Although 
they will receive the support of national govern. 
ments, they will be administered by interna- 
tional agencies. 

The fourth form of cultural cooperation js 
the stimulation of intellectual intercourse at the 
level of both higher learning and popular 
knowledge. Intellectual cooperation at the 
level of higher learning has developed steadily 
for almost a century. Between 1930 and 1939 
over 450 international congresses were reported 
held. To such conferences go the world’s fore- 
most scholars and scientists, and in them is 
organized that community of knowledge and 
understanding which, represented in all coun- 
tries, is the heart of a growing international 
good-will and understanding. Alongside this 
growth is the still newer development of con- 
tinuous exchange of information about common 
people by means of the radio and the motion 
picture. These means make possible the in- 
forming of common men everywhere about how 
life for common men goes on in every land. In 
the imagery of common life—the field, the shop, 
the factory, the home, and the shrine—is the 
content of a new international understanding. 
No matter how widely separated common men 
may be, they have the opportunity through an 
expanding knowledge of one another, greater 
than ever before, of working out their com- 
mon interest in peace and in the orderly de- 
velopment of their own lives. 

In the past the American people have given 
freely of their cultural heritage and achieve- 
ments to the world’s peoples. Today they are 
committed by participation in the present war 
to the development and use of their power on a 
world-wide basis in order to obtain national 
security in an enduring peace. In the immedi- 
ate future their national security will require 
that military, political, and economic measures 
be supported by cultural measures which will 
guard against the dangers of minds poisoned 
for war and areas closed to the flow of informa- 
tion and ideas. In the light of American ex- 
perience and achievement, the freedom of the 
mind for the full use of existing knowledge and 
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for the unrestrained pursuit of new knowledge 
will be the ultimate guaranty of national se- 
curity in a democratic world. Cultural coop- 
eration with the world’s peoples to support this 
freedom will be an integral part of American 
foreign policy. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


[Released to the press March 15] 


Dr. Daniel F. Rubin de la Borbolla, of 
Mexico, arrived in Washington on March 15, at 
the invitation of the Department of State. Dr. 
Rubin de la Borbolla, who is Director of the 
National School of Anthropology, is interested 
in museum technique, particularly in the field 
of anthropology. 
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DEATH OF FORMER COUNSELOR 
OF CHINESE EMBASSY 


[Released to the press March 20] 


The Secretary of State has made the follow- 
ing statement: 


“We in the Department have learned with 
great regret of the death of Mr. Yung Kwai, 
who was attached to the Chinese Embassy in 
Washington for a period of nearly 50 years and 
was on several occasions Chargé d’Affaires of 
that Mission. Mr, Yung Kwai was held in high 
esteem for his character and attainments by a 
wide circle of friends and acquaintances, and 
he contributed much to the promotion of closer 
relations between the people of China and the 
people of the United States.” 
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“FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1928”, VOLUMES II AND III 


{Released to the press March 17] 


The Department of State released on March 
17 the second and third of the series of three 
volumes dealing with American foreign policy 
for the year 1928. Volume I of this series was 
released on December 30, 1942." 

Volume II contains sections on relations with 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Finland, France, Germany, and Great Britain. 

Volume III includes the sections on Greece, 
Haiti, Hejaz and Nejd, Honduras, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, 
Mexico, Morocco, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Panama, Persia, Poland, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Turkey. 

Copies of Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1928 shortly will be obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Volume I 
(cxxm, 1057 pages) is sold for $2.25; Volume 
II (cxtv, 1024 pages) for $2; and Volume ITI 
(cv1, 1006 pages) for $2. _ 


During the week of March 15-20 the Depart- 
ment of State also released the following pub- 
lications : 


Register of the Department of State. 
Publication 1857. vi, 328 pp. 40¢. 
Reciprocal Trade: Agreement and Supplemental Ex- 

changes of Notes Between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Uruguay—Signed at Montevideo July 21, 
1942; effective January 1, 1943. Executive Agree- 
ment Series 276. Publication 1880. 65 pp. 10¢. 
Diplomatie List, March 1943. Publication. 1892. ti, 
106 pp. Subscription, $1 a year; single copy, 10¢. - 
Nature Protection and Wildlife Preservation in the 
Western Hemisphere : Convention Between the United 
States of America and Other American Republics, 


October 1, 1942. 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 2, 1943, p. 10. 
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and Annex—Convention opened for signature at the 
Pan American Union at Washington October 12, 1940; 
signed for the United States of America October 12, 
1940 ; proclaimed by the President of the United States 
April 30, 1942. Treaty Series 981. 77 pp. 15¢. 


Recent Government publications that may in- 
terest readers of the BULLETIN are: 
Agriculture of Cuba. 1942. (Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, Department of Agriculture.) For- 
eign Agriculture Bulletin 2. 144 pp., illus. 20¢. 
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Schedule A: Statistical classification of imports into 
the United States, with rates of duty and regulations 
governing the preparation of monthly, quarterly, and 
annual statements of imports, effective January 1, 
1948. (Census Bureau.) 235 pp. 50¢. 

Schedule B: Statistical classification of domestic and 
foreign commodities exported from the United States, 
and regulations governing statistical returns of ex- 
ports of commodities, January 1, 1943 (supersedes 
November 1, 1941 issue). (Census Bureau.) 108 pp. 
30¢. 
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EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


Treaty With China for the Relinquishment 
Of Extraterritorial Rights in China 


There are printed below (1) the text of the 
letter of the President of the United States 
transmitting to the Senate the Treaty between 
the United States of America and the Republic 
of China for the Relinquishment of Extraterri- 
torial Rights in China and the Regulation of 
Related Matters, signed at Washington Janu- 
ary 11, 1943; (2) the report of the Secretary 
of State to the President; (3) the text of the 
treaty; (4) the accompanying exchange of 
notes; and (5) Executive Report No. 2, 78th 
Congress, 1st Session: 


Letter of the President to the Senate 


Fesrvary 1, 1943. 


To THE SENATE OF THE Unrrep Srates: 

I transmit herewith a treaty between the 
United States of America and the Republic of 
China for the relinquishment of extraterritorial 
rights in China and the regulation of related 
matters signed at Washington by the Secretary 
of State and the Ambassador of China on Janu- 
ary 11, 1943, and a supplementary exchange of 
notes also concerning matters related to extra- 


territorial rights which was signed by them at 
the same time and which, according to its terms, 
is made an integral part of the treaty. 

I enclose for the information of the Senate 
a copy of the report of the Secretary of State 
laying the treaty before me, in which its pro- 
visions are reviewed. 

The two main objectives of the treaty, as 
pointed out in the concluding paragraph of the 
Secretary’s report, are the abolition of the ex- 
traterritorial system in China and the regula- 
tion of certain related matters. The more im- 
portant among the latter are restated from the 
treaty and the exchange of notes in the report 
of the Secretary of State. 

The treaty and the exchange of notes have my 
approval. 

Accomplishment of the abolition of the extra- 
territorial system in China is a step in line with 
the expressed desires of the Government and 
the people of the United States. The spirit 
reflected by the treaty will, I am sure, be grati- 
fying to the Governments and the peoples of 
all the United Nations. 

I ask the advice and consent of the Senate to 
the ratification of the treaty, together with the 
exchange of notes which accompanies it. 

FraNxKuin D Roosevetr 
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[Enclosure 1] 


Report of the Secretary of State to the President 


January 18, 1943. 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has 
the honor to lay before the President, with a 
view to its transmission to the Senate to receive 
the advice and consent of that body to ratifica- 
tion, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty 
and supplementary exchange of notes between 
the United States of America and the Republic 
of China for the relinquishment of extraterri- 
torial rights in China and the regulation of re- 
lated matters. The treaty was signed at Wash- 
ington on January 11, 1943. 

This treaty constitutes an application in prac- 
tice of principles which are fundamental in our 
foreign policy. It represents the taking of a 
step to which this Government and the Chinese 
Government have long looked forward. 

The treaty, which has now been signed, pro- 
vides for the relinquishment by this country of 
extraterritorial and other special rights in China 
and stipulates that American nationals in China 
shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the Chinese 
Government in accordance with the principles of 
international law and practice. If any ques- 
tion should arise in future, affecting rights of 
American nationals or of the American Govern- 
ment in China which are not covered by this 
treaty or by subsisting provisions of other 
treaties between the United States and China, 
these questions are to be decided in accordance 
with the principles of international law and 
practice. The treaty also provides that at a 
suitable time negotiations shall be entered into 
by the two countries for the conclusion of a com- 
prehensive modern treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, navigation, and consular rights. 

A similar treaty with supplementary ex- 
change of notes was signed by Great Britain 
with China on January 11, also, and other coun- 
tries have indicated their intention of taking 
action along the same lines. 

In brief summary, the more important mat- 
ters to which the treaty between the United 
States and China relates are the following: 


Under article I all those provisions of treaties 
or agreements which authorize this Government 
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to exercise extraterritorial jurisdiction in China 
are abrogated. 

Article II relates to the termination of Amer- 
ican rights under the Boxer Protocol of 1901, 
including the right to station troops between 
Peiping and the sea and rights in the diplomatic 
quarter at Peiping. Special provision is made 
in the treaty for the continued use by this Gov- 
ernment for official purposes of the land in the 
Diplomatic Quarter at Peiping which was allo- 
cated to the United States in accordance with 
that protocol and upon which stand buildings 
belonging to the United States Government in- 
cluding the buildings which formerly housed the 
American Embassy. 

Article III provides for the cessation of this 
Government’s rights in relation to the interna- 
tional settlements at Shanghai and Amoy. 

Provision is made in articles II and III for 
cooperation between the United States and 
China for the reaching of any necessary agree- 
ments with other governments for the transfer 
to the Chinese Government of the administra- 
tion and control of the diplomatic quarter at 
Peiping and of the international settlements at 
Shanghai and Amoy, it being expressly under- 
stood that the Chinese Government in taking 
over such administration and control will pro- 
vide for the assumption and discharge of the 
official obligations and liabilities of the diplo- 
matic quarter and the settlements and for the 
recognition and protection of all legitimate 
rights therein. 

Article IV makes provision for the protection 
of existing rights and titles to real property in 
China held by American nationals, including 
corporations and associations, or by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, which might be 
affected by relinquishment of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction. 

In article V the Chinese Government agrees 
to accord to American nationals in China rights 
similar to those long accorded to Chinese na- 
tionals in the United States to travel, reside, 
and carry on trade throughout the whole extent 
of the United States. Hitherto, American and 
other foreign nationals in China have been sub- 
ject to restrictions upon the areas in which they 
might travel, reside, and carry on trade. In 
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article V, also, each country agrees to endeavor 
to have accorded to nationals of the other 
country treatment no less favorable than that 
enjoyed by its own nationals in regard to legal 
proceedings, the administration of justice and 
the levying of taxes. 

Article VI provides on a reciprocal basis for 
the enjoyment by the consular officers of each 
country in the territory of the other country 
of the rights, privileges, and immunities enjoyed 
under modern international usage, including the 
right to interview and to visit nationals who 
may be under detention or in prison. 

Article VII contains the provisions already 
referred to with regard to the negotiation of 
a comprehensive modern treaty and with regard 
to the settlement in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of international law and practice of any 
questions affecting the rights of American 
nationals or of the American Government which 
may arise in future. 

Article VIII provides for the ratification of 
the treaty and the exchange of ratifications and 
for entry into force on the day of the exchange 
of ratifications. 


The treaty is accompanied by an exchange of 
notes in which the United States relinquishes 
the special rights hitherto possessed by its naval 
vessels in Chinese waters, and special rights 
which vessels of the United States have had in 
relation to inland navigation and the coasting 
trade. Each country is to be accorded the rights 
which are customary and normal in modern in- 
ternational relations in regard to the admission 
of merchant vessels into ports open to overseas 
merchant shipping, the treatment of merchant 
vessels in such ports, and visits by naval vessels. 
If either country accords rights of inland navi- 
gation or coasting trade to vessels of any third 
country such rights would similarly be accorded 
to the vessels of the other country. In the light 
of the abolition of treaty ports as such, all 
coastal ports in Chinese territory which are 
normally open to American overseas merchant 
shipping will remain open to such shipping after 
the coming into effect of the treaty. Provision 
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is also made in the notes with regard to certain 
other matters, such as the continuing validity of 
past orders and decisions of the United States 
Court for China and the United States consular 
courts, and the disposition of cases pending be- 
fore such courts. 

This treaty between the United States and 
China is directed toward accomplishing two 
main objectives : First, the abolition of the extra- 
territorial system in China; and, second, the 
regulation of certain related matters, for which 
provision is made in a manner consonant with 
the long-established practices of this country, 

Respectfully submitted. 

CorpeLt Hui 


{Enclosure 2] 
Text of the Treaty? 

The United States of America and the Re- 
public of China, desirous of emphasizing the 
friendly relations which have long prevailed be- 
tween their two peoples and of manifesting 
their common desire as equal and sovereign 
States that the high principles in the regulation 
of human affairs to which they are committed 
shall be made broadly effective, have resolved to 
conclude a treaty for the purpose of adjusting 
certain matters in the relations of the two coun- 
tries, and have appointed as their Plenipoten- 
tiaries: 

The President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, 

Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America, and 

The President of the National Government 
of the Republic of China, 

Dr. Wei Tao-ming, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the Republic of 
China to the United States of America; 

Who, having communicated to each other 
their full powers found to be in due form, have 
agreed upon the following articles: 


*The text here printed conforms to the signed 
original. 
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All those provisions of treaties or agreements 
in force between the United States of America 
and the Republic of China which authorize the 
Government of the United States of America 
or its representatives to exercise jurisdiction 
over nationals of the United States of America 
in the territory of the Republic of China are 
hereby abrogated. Nationals of the United 
States of America in such territory shall be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Government of 
the Republic of China in accordance with the 
principles of international law and practice. 


Articiz II 


The Government of the United States of 
America considers that the Final Protocol con- 
cluded at Peking on September 7, 1901, between 
the Chinese Government and other governments, 
including the Government of the United States 
of America, should be terminated and agrees 
that the rights accorded to the Government of 
the United States of America under that Pro- 
tocol and under agreements supplementary 
thereto shall cease. 

The Government of the United States of 
America will cooperate with the Government 
of the Republic of China for the reaching of 
any necessary agreements with other govern- 
ments concerned for the transfer to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China of the adminis- 
tration and control of the Diplomatic Quarter 
at Peiping, including the official assets and 
the official obligations of the Diplomatic 
Quarter, it being mutually understood that the 
Government of the Republic of China in tak- 
ing over administration and control of the 
Diplomatic Quarter will make provision for the 
assumption and discharge of the official obliga- 
tions and liabilities of the Diplomatic Quarter 
and for the recognition and protection of all 
legitimate rights therein. 

The Government of the Republic of China 
hereby accords to the Government of the United 
States of America a continued right to use 
for official purposes the land: which has been 
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allocated to the Government of the United 
States of America in the Diplomatic Quarter 
in Peiping, on parts of which are located build- 
ings belonging to the Government of the United 
States of America. 


Articte III 


The Government of the United States of 
America considers that the International Set- 
tlements at Shanghai and Amoy should revert 
to the administration and control of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China and agrees 
that the rights accorded to the Government of 
the United States of America in relation to 
those Settlements shall cease. 

The Government of the United States of 
America will cooperate with the Government 
of the Republic of China for the reaching of any 
necessary agreements with other governments 
concerned for the transfer to the Government 
of the Republic of China of the administration 
and control of the International Settlements at 
Shanghai and Amoy, including the official as- 
sets and the official obligations of those Settle- 
ments, it being mutually understood that the 
Government of the Republic of China in taking 
over administration and control of those Set- 
tlements will make provision for the assumption 
and discharge of the official obligations and lia- 
bilities of those Settlements and for the recogni- 
tion and protection of all legitimate rights 
therein. 

Articte IV 


In order to obviate any questions as to exist- 
ing rights in respect of or as to existing titles 
to real property in territory of the Republic of 
China possessed by nationals (including cor- 
porations or associations), or by the Govern- 
ment, of the United States of America, particu- 
larly questions which might arise from the abro- 
gation of the provisions of treaties or agree- 
ments as stipulated in Article I, it is agreed 
that such existing rights or titles shall be inde- 
feasible and shall not be questioned upon any 
ground except upon proof, established through 
due process of law, of fraud or of fraudulent or 
other dishonest practices in the acquisition of 
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such rights or titles, it being understood that no 
right or title shall be rendered invalid by virtue 
of any subsequent change in the official proce- 
dure through which it was acquired. It is also 
agreed that these rights or titles shall be sub- 
ject to the laws and regulations of the Republic 
of China concerning taxation, national defense, 
and the right of eminent domain, and that no 
such rights or titles may be alienated to the 
government or nationals (including corpora- 
tions or associations) of any third country with- 
out the express consent of the Government of 
the Republic of China. 

It is also agreed that if it should be the de- 
sire of the Government of the Republic of China 
to replace, by new deeds of ownership, existing 
leases in perpetuity or other documentary evi- 
dence relating to real property held by na- 
tionals, or by the Government, of the United 
States of America, the replacement shall be 
made by the Chinese authorities without 
charges of any sort and the new deeds of owner- 
ship shall fully protect the holders of such 
leases or other documentary evidence and their 
legal heirs and assigns without diminution of 
their prior rights and interests, including the 
right of alienation. 

It is further agreed that nationals or the 
Government of the United States of America 
shall not be required or asked by the Chinese au- 
thorities to make any payments of fees in 
connection with land transfers for or with rela- 
tion to any period prior to the effective date of 
this treaty. 


ARTICLE V 

The Government of the United States of 
America having long accorded rights to na- 
tionals of the Republic of China within the ter- 
ritory of the United States of America to travel, 
reside and carry on trade throughout the whole 
extent of that territory, the Government of the 
Republic of China agrees to accord similar 
rights to nationals of the United States of Amer- 
ica within the territory of the Republic of 
China. Each of the two Governments will en- 
deavor to have accorded in territory under its 
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jurisdiction to nationals of the other country, 
in regard to all legal proceedings, and to matters 
relating to the administration of justice, and to 
the levying of taxes or requirements in connec. 
tion therewith, treatment not less favorable than 
that accorded to its own nationals. 


Articte VI 

The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Republic 
of China mutually agree that the consular of.- 
ficers of each country, duly provided with exe- 
quaturs, shall be permitted to reside in such 
ports, places and cities as may be agreed upon. 
The consular officers of each country shall have 
the right to interview, to communicate with, and 
to advise nationals of their country within their 
consular districts; they shall be informed im- 
mediately whenever nationals of their country 
are under detention or arrest or in prison or 
ure awaiting trial in their consular districts and 
they shall, upon notification to the appropriate 
authorities, be permitted to visit any such na- 
tionals; and, in general, the consular officers of 
each country shall be accorded the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities enjoyed by consular offi- 
cers under modern international usage. 

It is likewise agreed that the nationals of 
each country, in the territory of the other coun- 
try, shall have the right at all times to commu- 
nicate with the consular officers of their coun- 
try. Communications to their consular officers 
from nationals of each country who are under 
detention or arrest or in prison or are awaiting 
trial in the territory of the other country shall 
be forwarded to such consular officers by the 
local authorities. 


Articiz VII 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Republic 
of China mutually agree that they will enter 
into negotiations for the conclusion of a com- 
prehensive modern treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, navigation and consular rights, upon the 
request of either Government or in any case 
within six months after the cessation of the hos- 
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tilities in the war against the common enemies 
in which they are now engaged. The treaty to 
be thus negotiated will be based upon the prin- 
ciples of international law and practice as re- 
flected in modern international procedures and 
in the modern treaties which the Government of 
the United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China respectively have 
in recent years concluded with other govern- 
ments. 


Pending the conclusion of a comprehensive 
treaty of the character referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, if any questions affecting the 
rights in territory of the Republic of China of 
nationals (including corporations or associa- 
tions), or of the Government, of the United 
States of America should arise in future and if 
these questions are not covered by the present 
treaty, or by the provisions of existing treaties, 
conventions, or agreements between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and the 
Government of the Republic of China not abro- 
gated by or inconsistent with this treaty, such 


questions shall be discussed by representatives 
of the two Governments and shall be decided in 
accordance with generally accepted principles of 
international law and with modern international 
practice. 


Articizs VIII 


The present treaty shall come into force on 
the day of the exchange of ratifications. 

The present treaty shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington 
as soon as possible. 


Signed and sealed in the English and Chinese 
languages, both equally authentic, in duplicate, 
at Washington, this eleventh day of January, 
one thousand nine hundred forty-three, corre- 
sponding to the eleventh day of the first month 
of the thirty-second year of the Republic of 
China. 

CorpELL Hutt [ska] 
Wer Tao-mine [SEAL] 


(Enclosure 3] 


Supplementary Exchange of Notes 


Curnese Emsassy, 
Washington, January 11, 1943. 


Honorable Corpett Hux, 
Secretary of State. 
I. XCELLENCY : 

Under instruction of my Government, I have 
the honor to state that in connection with the 
treaty signed today by the Government of the 
Republic of China and the Government of the 
United States of America, in which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America relin- 
quishes its extraterritorial and related special 
rights in China, it is the understanding of the 
Government of the Republic of China that the 
rights of the Government of the United States 
of America and of its nationals in regard to 
the systems of treaty ports and of special courts 
in the International Settlements at Shanghai 
and Amoy and in regard to the employment of 
foreign pilots in the ports of the territory of 
China are also relinquished. In the light of the 
abolition of treaty ports as such, it is understood 
that all coastal ports in the territory of the Re- 
public of China which are normally open to 
American overseas merchant shipping will re- 
main open to such shipping after the coming 
into effect of the present treaty and the accom- 
panying exchange of notes. 

It is mutually agreed that the merchant ves- 
sels of each country shall be permitted freely to 
come to the ports, places, and waters of the 
other country which are or may be open to over- 
seas merchant shipping, and that the treatment 
accorded to such vessels in such ports, places, 
and waters shall be no less favorable than that 
accorded to national vessels and shall be as 
favorable as that accorded to the vessels of any 
third country. 

It is mutually understood that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America relin- 
quishes the special rights which vessels of the 
United States of America have been accorded 
with regard to the coasting trade and inland 
navigation in the waters of the Republic of 
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China and that the Government of the Republic 
of China is prepared to take over any American 
properties that may have been engaged for those 
purposes and to pay adequate compensation 
therefor. Should either country accord the 
rights of inland navigation or coasting trade to 
vessels of any third country such rights would 
similarly be accorded to the vessels of the other 
country. The coasting trade and inland navi- 
gation of each country are excepted from the re- 
quirement of national treatment and are to be 
regulated according to the laws of each country 
in relation thereto. It is agreed, however, that 
vessels of either country shall enjoy within the 
territory of the other country with respect to 
the coasting trade and inland navigation treat- 
ment as favorable as that accorded to the vessels 
of any third country. 

It is mutually understood that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America relin- 
quishes the special rights which naval vessels 
of the United States of America have been ac- 
corded in the waters of the Republic of China 
and that the Government of the Republic of 
China and the Government of the United States 
of America shall extend to each other the mutual 
courtesy of visits by their warships in accord- 
ance with international usage and comity. 

It is mutually understood that questions 
which are not covered by the present treaty 
and exchange of notes and which may affect 
the sovereignty of the Republic of China shall 
be discussed by representatives of the two Gov- 
ernments and shall be decided in accordance 
with generally accepted principles of interna- 
tional law and with modern international 
practice. 

With reference to Article IV of the treaty, the 
Government of the Republic of China hereby 
declares that the restriction on the right of 
alienation of existing rights or titles to real 
property referred to in that article will be ap- 
plied by the Chinese authorities in an equitable 
manner and that if and when the Chinese Gov- 
ernment declines to give assent to a proposed 
transfer the Chinese Government will, in a spirit 
of justice and with a view to precluding loss 
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on the part of American nationals whose ip. 
terests are affected, undertake, if the American 
party in interest so desires, to take over the right 
or title in question and to pay adequate compen- 
sation therefor. 

It is mutually understood that the orders, 
decrees, judgments, decisions and other acts of 
the United States Court for China and of the 
Consular Courts of the United States of Amer- 
ica in China shall be considered as res judicata 
and shall, when necessary, be enforced by the 
Chinese authorities. It is further understood 
that any cases pending before the United States 
Court for China and the Consular Courts of the 
United States of America in China at the time 
of the coming into effect of this treaty shall, if 
the plaintiff or petitioner so desires, be remitted 
to the appropriate courts of the Government of 
the Republic of China which shall proceed as 
expeditiously as possible with their disposition 
and in so doing shall in so far as practicable 
apply the laws of the United States of America. 

It is understood that these agreements and 
understandings if confirmed by Your Excel- 
lency’s Government shall be considered as form- 
ing an integral part of the treaty signed today 
and shall be considered as effective upon the 
date of the entrance into force of that treaty. 

I shall be much obliged if Your Excellency 
will confirm the foregoing. 


I avail [etc.] Wet Tao-M1NnG 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 11, 1943. 


His Excellency, Dr. We Tao-mrno, 
Ambassador of China. 
EXCELLENCY : 

In connection with the treaty signed today 
between the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Republic 
of China in which the Government of the United 
States of America relinquishes its extraterri- 
torial and related special rights in China, I have 
the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of today’s date reading as follows: 


‘(Here follows the text of the above note from 
the Chinese Ambassador. ] 
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I have the honor to confirm that the agree- 
ments and understandings which have been 
reached in connection with the treaty signed to- 
day by the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Repub- 
lic of China are as set forth in the above note 
from Your Excellency. 

I avail [etc.] Cornet, Hutt 
Report of the Senate Committee on Foreign 

Relations, February 11, 1943 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
having had under consideration Executive A, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, first session, a treaty 
between the United States of America and the 
Republic of China for the relinquishment of 
extraterritorial rights in China and the regu- 
lation of related matters signed at Washing- 
ton on January 11, 1943, and a supplementary 
exchange of notes also concerning matters re- 
lated to extraterritorial rights which was signed 
at the same time and which is made an integral 
part of the treaty, hereby report the same fa- 
vorably to the Senate without amendment with 
the recommendation that it advise and consent 
to its ratification. 

The system of extraterritorial jurisdiction in 
China began with the conclusion of treaties in 
1842 and 1843 between China and Great Brit- 
ain and a treaty in 1844 between China and the 
United States. In those treaties and in treaties 
later concluded between China, Great Britain, 
and the United States and many other countries, 
were provisions whereby nationals of the vari- 
ous foreign governments in China were made 
subject in most respects to courts of their own 
countries, those courts functioning under and 
according to the laws of their various countries 
respectively. 

Provisions similar to these had appeared ear- 
lier and have appeared later in treaties to which 
there have been parties on the one hand various 
Occidental countries and on the other hand, var- 
ious Oriental countries. Such provisions have 
in many cases been terminated during the past 
four decades, but in several cases some of such 
provisions still survive. ee i 
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At the time when provision for extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction was made in the treaties of a 
century ago—and in earlier times—adoption of 
those provisions was not construed as a deroga- 
tion of sovereignty. Extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion was regarded as an expedient for the facili- 
tating of contacts and relations between parties 
and groups whose history, philosophy, political 
organization, jurisprudence, and administration 
of justice were widely dissimilar; it was in- 
tended to diminish friction, minimize causes of 
conflict, and contribute to maintenance of con- 
ditions of law and order. In the course of time 
there developed in connection with it various 
abuses, and it made possible some types and not 
a few cases of injustice ; but at the same time and 
on balance, it served usefully through many 
decades the essentially constructive and mutu- 
ally beneficial purposes for which it was in- 
tended. With the passage of time, however, 
conditions changed, and in the light of changes 
such steps as those that are now being taken 
toward bringing to an end this system in China 
have been regarded as logical developments in 
the interest of all countries concerned. 

Shortly after the beginning of the present 
century, there began to be discussion of discon- 
tinuing these provisions in treaties with China. 
When there was concluded in 1903 a new com- 
mercial treaty between the United States and 
China, provision was made that the United 
States would be “prepared to relinquish extra- 
territorial rights (in China) when satisfied that 
the state of the Chinese laws, the arrangements 
for their administration, and other considera- 
tions warrant it in so doing.” A similar provi- 
sion appeared in a treaty between Great Britain 
and China concluded at approximately the same 
time. At the time.of the Peace Conference in 
Paris, the question of extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion was considered, and at that time the extra- 
territorial rights of the Central European 
Powers in China were terminated by the treaties 
whereby the peace settlement was effected. At 
the Washington Conference in 1921-22, there 
was adopted by the nine powers that were 
parties to that conference a resolution in conse- 
quence of and pursuant to which an Interna- 
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tional Commission on Extraterritoriality went 
to China in 1925, made a study of the Chinese 
system of administration of justice, and sub- 
mitted, under date of September 16, 1926, a 
report thereon. 

In the period from 1903 to 1922 China was 
undergoing a period of transition which was 
marked by a change from empire to republic 
and by efforts of the republic to make its author- 
ity effective throughout China. Also, in this 
period normal international relations were dis- 
rupted by the First World War. 

From 1925 until 1928 the revolutionary move- 
ment in China gained impetus and culminated 
in 1927-28 in the establishment of the present 
government, the National Government of the 
Republic of China. 

In 1929 discussions were entered into be- 
tween China and each of several other countries, 
among which were the United States and Great 
Britain, on the subject of extraterritorial juris- 
diction in China. By 1931 these discussions 


were far advanced when they were suspended in 
consequence of Japan’s invasion of Manchuria. 


Japan’s subsequent movements of aggression in 
Shanghai and in North China during the 
next few years made it not opportune to resume 
discussions of the matter with the Chinese 
Government. 

In 1937 this Government was giving renewed 
favorable consideration to the question when 
Japan embarked on large-scale military opera- 
tions in China. Subsequently, there did not 
again develop until a number of months ago 
a situation deemed favorable to renewing nego- 
tiations on this subject. As soon as it became 
apparent that an opportune moment had again 
arrived, there were begun the conversations and 
negotiations which led to the signing of the 
treaty now under consideration. Such nego- 
tiations were carried on simultaneously between 
the American Government and the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and the British Government and the 
Chinese Government. Treaties similar in gen- 
eral character were signed between the Amer- 
ican and the Chinese Governments and the Brit- 
ish and the Chinese Governments respectively, 
on the same day, January 11, of this year. 
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The purpose, the nature, and the conditions of 
the American-Chinese Treaty are set forth jn 
the letter addressed by the Secretary of State 
to the President under date of January 18, 1943, 

This treaty was intended to be and is a brief 
and simple document. Its provisions are lim. 
ited to the two objectives of terminating the 
extraterritorial system in China and regulating 
certain related matters. Its political and legal 
purport is indicated in its preamble, which 


reads: 


“The United States of America and the Re- 
public of China, desirous of emphasizing the 
friendly relations which have long prevailed 
between their two peoples and of manifesting 
their common desire as equal and sovereign 
states that the high principles in the regula- 
tion of human affairs to which they are com- 
mitted shall be made broadly effective, have re- 
solved to conclude a treaty for the purpose of 
adjusting certain matters in the relations of the 
two countries,” etc. 


In brief summary, the more important mat- 
ters to which the treaty between the United 
States and China relates are the following: 


Under article I all those provisions of treaties 
or agreements which authorize this Governient 
to exercise extraterritorial jurisdiction in China 
are abrogated. 

Article II relates to the termination of Amer- 
ican rights under the Boxer Protocol of 1901, 
including the right to station troops between 
Peiping and the sea and rights in the diplo- 
matic quarter at Peiping. Special provision 
is made in the treaty for the continued use by 
this Government for official purposes of the 
land in the Diplomatic Quarter at Peiping 
which was allocated to the United States in ac- 
cordance with that protocol and upon which 
stand buildings belonging to the United States 
Government including the buildings which for- 
merly housed the American Embassy. 

Article III provides for the cessation of this 
Government’s rights in relation to the inter- 
national settlements at Shanghai and Amoy. 

Provision is made in articles II and III for 
cooperation between the United States and 
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China for the reaching of any necessary agree- 
ments with other governments for the transfer 
to the Chinese Government of the administra- 
tion and control of the diplomatic quarter at 
Peiping and of the international settlements at 
Shanghai and Amoy, it being expressly under- 
stood that the Chinese Government in taking 
over such administration and control will pro- 
vide for the assumption and discharge of the 
official obligations and liabilities of the diplo- 
matic quarter and the settlements and for the 
recognition and protection of all legitimate 
rights therein. 

Article IV makes provision for the protection 
of existing rights and titles to real property 
in China held by American nationals, includ- 
ing corporations and associations, or by the 
Government of the United Statea, which might 
be affected by relinquishment of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction. 

In article V the Chinese Government agrees 
to accord to American nationals in China rights 
similar to those long accorded to Chinese na- 
tionals in the United States to travel, reside, and 
carry on trade throughout the whole extent of 
the United States. Hitherto, American and 
other foreign nationals in China have been sub- 
ject to restrictions upon the areas in which they 
might travel, reside, and carry on trade. In 
article V, also, each country agrees to endeavor 
to have accorded to nationals of the other coun- 
try treatment no less favorable than that en- 
joyed by its own nationals in regard to legal 
proceedings, the administration of justice and 
the levying of taxes. 

Article VI provides on a reciprocal basis for 
the enjoyment by the consular officers of each 
country in the territory of the other country 
of the rights, privileges, and immunities en- 
joyed under modern international usage, includ- 
ing the right to interview and to visit nationals 
who may be under detention or in prison. 

Article VII contains the provisions already 
referred to with regard to the negotiation of a 
comprehensive modern treaty and with regard 
to the settlement in accordance with the princi- 
ples of international law and practice of any 
questions affecting the rights of American na- 
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tionals or of the American Government which 
may arise in future. 

Article VIII provides for the ratification of 
the treaty and the exchange of ratifications and 
for entry into force on the day of the exchange 
of ratifications. 


The treaty is accompanied by an exchange of 
notes in which the United States relinquishes 
the special rights hitherto possessed by its naval 
vessels in Chinese waters, and special rights 
which vessels of the United States have had in 
relation to inland navigation and the coasting 
trade. Each country is to be accorded the rights 
which are customary and normal in modern 
international relations in regard to the admis- 
sion of merchant vessels into ports open to over- 
seas merchant shipping, the treatment of mer- 
chant vessels in such ports, and visits by naval 
vessels. If either country accords rights of in- 
land navigation or coasting trade to vessels of 
any third country such rights would similarly 
be accorded to the vessels of the other country. 
In the light of the abolition of treaty ports as 
such, all coastal ports in Chinese territory which 
are normally open to American overseas mer- 
chant shipping will remain open to such ship- 
ping after the coming into effect of the treaty. 
Provision is also made in the notes with regard 
to certain other matters, such as the continuing 
validity of past orders and decisions of the 
United States Court for China and the United 
States consular courts, and the disposition of 
cases pending before such courts. 

The British-Chinese treaty is similar to this 
treaty both as regards the principal document 
and the supplementary exchange of notes. 
These two treaties pave the way for complete 
termination of the system of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction in China. Various other countries 
have during recent years either lost their ex- 
traterritorial provisions or indicated their in- 
tention of giving them up. Several countries 
are at present either negotiating with China on 
this subject or about to begin such negotiations. 

In line with the spirit of abrogation by the 
United Statés of extraterritorial rights in 
China, it is important to note that under articles 
2 and 8 of the treaty herein discussed, it is pro- 
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vided that the United States agrees to cooperate 
with China in reaching agreements with other 
governments for the transfer to the Chinese 
Government of the administration and control 
of the Diplomatic Quarter at Peiping and of the 
administration and control of the International 
Settlement at Shanghai and Amoy. 

As stated by the President in his letter of 
transmittal, accomplishment of the termination 
of the extraterritorial system in China is a step 
in line with the expressed desires of the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States, and 
the spirit reflected by the treaty will, it is be- 
lieved, be gratifying to the Governments and 
peoples of all the United Nations. 


ARMED FORCES 


Agreement With Greece Regarding Military 
Service by Nationals of Either Country 
Residing in the Other 


[Released to the press March 18] 


The following notes were exchanged between 
the Department of State and the Greek Ambas- 
sador at Washington in regard to the applica- 
tion of the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, as amended, to Greek nationals in the 
United States, on the basis of reciprocity :? 


The Secretary of State to the Greek Minister 
At Washington 


Marca 31, 1942. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to inform you that the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, provides that with certain exceptions 
every male citizen of the United States and every 
other male person residing in the United States 


*Agreements on this subject are now in effect with 14 
countries (see the list printed in the BULLETIN of Feb. 
20, 1943, p. 175). 
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between the ages of 18 and 65 shall register, 
The Act further provides that, with certain 
exceptions, registrants within specified age lim- 
its are liable for active military service in the 
United States armed forces. 

This Government recognizes that from the 
standpoint of morale of the individuals con- 
cerned and the over-all military effort of the 
countries at war with the Axis Powers, it would 
be desirable to permit certain classes of indi- 
viduals who have registered or who may register 
under the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, as amended, to enlist in the armed forces 
of a co-belligerent country, should they desire 
to do so. It will be recalled that during the 
World War this Government signed conventions 
with certain associated powers on this subject. 
The United States Government believes, how- 
ever, that under existing circumstances the same 
ends may now be accomplished through admin- 
istrative action, thus obviating the delays inci- 
dent to the signing and ratification of conven- 
tions. 

This Government is prepared, therefore, to 
initiate a procedure which will permit aliens 
who have registered under the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, who 
are nationals of co-belligerent countries and 
who have not declared their intention of be- 
coming American citizens to elect to serve in 
the forces of their respective countries, in lieu 
of service in the armed forces of the United 
States, at any time prior to their induction into 
the armed forces of this country. Individuals 
who so elect will be physically examined by the 
armed forces of the United States, and if found 
physically qualified, the results of such exami- 
nations will be forwarded to the proper 
authorities of the co-belligerent nation for de- 
termination of acceptability. Upon receipt of 
notification that an individual is acceptable and 
also receipt of the necessary travel and meal 
vouchers from the co-belligerent government 
involved, the appropriate State Director of the 
Selective Service System will direct the local 
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Selective Service Board having jurisdiction in 
the case to send the individual to a designated 
reception point for induction into active service 
in the armed forces of the co-belligerent coun- 
try. If upon arrival it is found that the indi- 
vidual is not acceptable to the armed forces of 
the co-belligerent country, he shall be liable for 
immediate induction into the armed forces of 
the United States. 

Before the above-mentioned procedure will 
be made effective with respect to a co-belligerent 
country, this Department wishes to receive from 
the diplomatic representative in Washington of 
that country a note stating that his government 
desires to avail itself of the procedure and in 
so doing agrees that: 


(a) No threat or compulsion of any nature 
will be exercised by his government to induce 
any person in the United States to enlist in the 
forces of any foreign government; 

(b) Reciprocal treatment will be granted to 
American citizens by his government; that is, 
prior to induction in the armed forces of his 
government they will be granted the opportu- 
nity of electing to serve in the armed forces of 
the United States in substantially the same man- 
ner as outlined above. Furthermore, his gov- 
ernment shall agree to inform all American cit- 
izens serving in its armed forces or former 
American citizens who may have lost their citi- 
zenship as a result of having taken an oath of 
allegiance on enlistment in such armed forces 
and who are now serving in those forces that 
they may transfer to the armed forces of the 
United States provided they desire to do so and 
provided they are acceptable to the armed forces 
of the United States. The arrangements for 
effecting such transfers are to be worked out by 
the appropriate representatives of the armed 
forces of the respective governments. 

(c) No enlistments will be accepted in the 
United States by his government of American 
citizens subject to registration or of aliens of 
any nationality who have declared their inten- 
tion of becoming American citizens and are 
subject to registration. 
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This Government is prepared to make the pro- 
posed regime effective immediately with respect 
to Greece upon the receipt from you of a note 
stating that your government desires to par- 
ticipate in it and agrees to the stipulations set 
forth in lettered paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) 
above. 

Accept [ete. ] 

Sumner WELLES 
Acting Secretary of State 


The Secretary of State to the Greek Ambassador 
At Washington 


Fepruary 8, 1943. 
EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to refer to the Department’s 
note of March 31, 1942 and to subsequent con- 
versations had by officers of the Department 
with the Embassy on the subject of the pro- 
posed agreement with your country concerning 
the service of nationals of one country in the 
armed forces of the other country. 

In amplification of the Department’s note of 
March 31, 1942 I may state that this Govern- 
ment is prepared, upon the conclusion of the 
proposed agreement, to grant to non-declarant 
Greek nationals serving in the armed forces 
of the United States, who did not previously 
have an opportunity of electing to serve in the 
forces of their own country, the privilege of 
applying for a transfer to the armed forces of 
Greece. Upon the conclusion of the agreement, 
the War Department is prepared to discharge, 
for the purpose of transferring to the armed 
forces of Greece, non-declarant Greek nationals 
serving in the United States forces who did not 
have a previous opportunity of opting for 
service with the Greek forces. I may also state, 
with reference to the second and third sentences 
of the third paragraph of the Department’s note 
of March 31, 1942, that the details incident to 
carrying out the agreement may be modified 
in such manner as may be mutually agreeable, 
and to that end it is suggested that this sub- 
ject be discussed by officers of the Embassy with 
the appropriate agencies of the United States 
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Government upon the conclusion of the 
agreement. 

If your Government is desirous of entering 
into the proposed agreement, and you will for- 
ward to the Department a note conforming to 
the concluding paragraph of the Department’s 
note of March 31, 1942, this Government is pre- 
pared to make the proposed regime effective 
immediately upon the receipt of such note. 

Accept [etc.] 

For the Secretary of State: 
G. How.ianp SHaw 


The Greek Ambassador at Washington to the 
Secretary of State 


No. 431 Marcu 2, 1943. 
EXCELLENCY : 

Referring to your Notes of March 31, 1942 and 
February 8, 1943, and to conversations between 
officials of the Greek Embassy and the Depart- 
ment of State regarding the application of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, to Greek nationals in the United 
States and reciprocal treatment of American 
citizens serving in the Greek Army, in accord- 
ance with instructions of my Government I have 
the honor to accept the proposal as outlined in 
your aforesaid Notes and to advise that it agrees 
to do so under the conditions stated and with the 
stipulation set forth in paragraphs (a), (b), 
and (c) in your Note. 

I also wish to bring to the attention of Your 
Excellency that according to a Royal Decree 
Greek citizens belonging to the Navy reserves 
who are residing in the United States and who 
have not declared their intention to become citi- 
zens, are under obligation to register for service 
in the Royal Greek Navy at the Consular offices 
of Greece in this country. 

I shall highly appreciate it if you will advise 
me the names of the appropriate officers in the 
War Department and the Selective Service 
System with whom Greek officials may discuss 
all details incident to carrying out the agree- 
ment. 


Accept [etc.] C. DIAMANTOPOULOS 
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The Secretary of State to the Greek Ambassador 
At Washington 


Marcu 16, 1943, 
EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note No. 431 of March 2, 1948, in which you 
state that your Government desires to enter into 
the agreement, proposed in the Departments 
notes of March 31, 1942 and February 8, 1943, 
concerning the services of nationals of one coun- 
try in the armed forces of the other country, 
You state that your Government agrees to the 
conditions and stipulations set forth in para- 
graphs (a), (b) and (c) of the Department’s 
note of March 31, 1942. 

I take pleasure in informing you that this 
Government now considers the agreement with 
your Government as having become effective on 
March 2, 1943, the date on which your note under 
acknowledgment was received in the Depart- 
ment. The appropriate authorities of the 
United States Government have been informed 
accordingly, and I may assure you that this 
Government will carry out the agreement in the 
spirit of full cooperation with your Govern- 
ment. 

It is suggested that all the details incident to 
carrying out this agreement be discussed 
directly by officers of the Embassy with the 
appropriate officers of the War Department and 
of the Selective Service System. Lieutenant 
Colonel V. L. Sailor, of the Recruiting and In- 
duction Section, Adjutant General’s Office, War 
Department, and Lieutenant Colonel S. G. 
Parker, of the Selective Service System, will be 
available to discuss questions relating to the 
exercise of the option prior to induction. The 
Inter Allied Personnel Board of the War De- 
partment, which is headed by Major General 
Guy V. Henry, is the agency with which ques- 
tions relating to the discharge of non-declarant 
nationals of Greece who may have been serving 
in the Army of the United States on the effective 
date of the agreement, and who desire to trans- 
fer to the Greek forces, may be discussed. 

Accept [etc.] 

For the Secretary of State: 
G. Howianp SHaw 
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MUTUAL AID 
Agreement With Mexico 


An agreement between the Governments of 
the United States and Mexico on the principles 
applying to mutual aid in the prosecution of the 
war against aggression was signed on March 18, 
1943 by Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
and Sefior Dr. Don Francisco Castillo Najera, 
Ambassador of Mexico in Washington. 
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